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RAYMOND WEEKS 
By C. F. ANSLEY 


In the Victorian era, people believed in progress; they 
thought that one increasing purpose runs through the 
ages. The jolts along the way were accounted for by a 
theory that we proceed onward and upward by a zig-zag, 
or along ‘‘the path of an advancing pendulum.’’ The 
time has grown sophisticated and the idea of progress is 
musty. The fact admitted is merely that our going is 
varied now and then by a turn or spill, after which we go 
on again in some direction or other. The new anthem of 
Christendom is ‘‘ Where do we go from here?”’ 

One of the many critics who find something notable in 
the Boy’s Own Arithmetic, by Raymond Weeks, thinks 
it literature of a new kind with promise of a great fol- 
lowing. To me it has appealed rather as a last rose of 
summer, a reminiscence of a beautiful past. Possibly 
both impressions are right; they may be, if another 
swing of the pendulum marks the path our civilization 
takes. Chaucer held that there is nothing new that is 
not old. If the writing of Weeks is a new thing, surely it 
is old also, carrying readers back to an environment that 
some still think of in superlatives. 

In the Boy’s Own Arithmetic* and in his other liter- 
ary work, Weeks recalls a time when America had a 
confident and joyous rural civilization. The book is 
meant primarily for country people and the inhabitants 
of small towns, to give them amusement, joy, and conso- 
lation. Everybody else still writes about the country, to 


*E. P. Dutton, $2.00. 
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be sure, for in the city nothing happens and there are no 
characters; but what other authors represent as stale 
beer is still to Weeks sparkling champagne. There was 
a time when many others saw an American rural life with 
bubbles in it; George Bagby, Thomas Nelson Page, and 
Mark Twain once seemed likely to be the last to write of 
that life, but now comes Weeks. To him as to Mark 
Twain, the American frontier is not a rural slum, but a 
place of adventure and neighborliness and confident hope. 
Mark Twain went about the world seeing it always with 
Missouri eyes; Weeks, quite at home in New York and 
Paris, finds his literary inspiration in his lively memories 
of such an environment as shaped Mark Twain. Nobody 
else now writes of the old frontier neighborhood so well 
as Weeks, in prose at least; in its own excellent way the 
poetry of Edwin Ford Piper also makes that past live 
again. The critic who finds Weeks ultra-modern asks 
why we can’t treat a number of things as the Boy’s Own 
treats arithmetic—why we can’t thus bring liter- 
ature back to life with a snap. A part of the answer is 
of course that there is only one Weeks; another part is 
that his like will not come again, unless America has an 
advancing rural civilization, satisfying and inspiring to 
its best. 

The characters and the incidents of which Weeks tells 
belong to the America that won the Revolution and won 
and lost the Civil War, that made folk-songs now sung 
by all nations, that read Emerson’s essays and Whit- 
tier’s ‘‘Snow Bound”’ in log cabins. Centralization, the 
metropolitan system, is different, for better or worse; in 
this also America leads. The fear of another revolution 
in America is real or pretended; that second revolution 
was finished some time ago, with the change of our civili- 
zation from rural to metropolitan. If Weeks is really 
ultra-modern, an anticipation, it must be that Main Street 
and its hinterland are again to see brighter days when 
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they will again not bear a brand of inferiority. Proph- 
ecy is unsafe. Weeks may not herald a new time; he 
certainly recalls a past, the winning of our continent in 
the greatest adventure in which man has engaged. A 
siege of Troy town or a defeat of Roland’s little guard 
would be a negligible episode in the epic of it. Weeks is 
not the epic poet at all, but he is very competent in such 
tales as would have been welcomed in frontier homes. 
He is still free from the gloom always to be found in the 
literature of Russian rural life and now regularly found 
in literary interpretations of the American farming 
country. 

Little print is now intended for the back lands of 
America; a new periodical announces that it ‘‘is not 
edited for the old lady in Dubuque.’’ The old lady in 
Dubuque is well warned and may seek her reading else- 
where. By compensation, she may still read Emerson 
and ‘‘Snow Bound’’ and much besides, from the rural 
Bible and the rural Homer through the ages to Lincoln’s 
time and beyond; as recently as Howells and Mark 
Twain there was much new print for her. Weeks be- 
longs to that past, with many others of many centuries. 
His work will give much pleasure to the old lady in 
Dubuque and, I hope, to her children and grandchildren. 
Like all literature of the great tradition, the writings of 
Weeks are not sophisticated. If American rural house- 
holds are to go on reading, they need not to be warned 
away from him; if he is not already known to them, they 
will be rewarded if they do not delay acquaintance with 
his Mi.anp stories and his Boy’s Own Arithmetic. 
This Boy’s Own should be in every school library. It 
will teach arithmetic and literature and some things of 
more consequence, but it need not be made required read- 
ing. Every boy and every girl in a school that has the 
book will read it from cover to cover, preface, index, and 
all. 














A NOTE ON CHARLES J. FINGER* 


By Joun T. FREDERICK 


I have expressed more than once my belief that of all 
serious writing now being done in America, perhaps most 
important is the work of those who acknowledge them- 
selves to be makers of romance. Cabell, Robert Nathan, 
Donn Byrne, Haniel Long, each in his own way, seem to 
me to be making an indispensable contribution to the 
literature of the day. But in the writing of these men 
and of their fellows and followers a dominating quality 
is sophistication — a sophistication sometimes brittle and 
shallow, carrying with it the danger of loss of vitality 
and of meaning. 

There is a place in American fiction, I believe, for a 
romance as forthrightly romantic as Byrne’s and Ca- 
bell’s — as far from the catchpenny concoctions of the 
literary confectioner— and yet racy, vigorous, drawn 
directly and wholly from life. It was as a maker of such 
romance that I hailed Charles J. Finger a year ago, when 
his stalwart book of Highwaymen had first cast its spell 
over me. In the months that have elapsed since my 
review of Highwaymen was published, Mr. Finger has 
added three volumes to his shelf. I have already re- 
corded in the pages of Tae Mipianp my pleasure in the 
short stories collected under the title From Lawless 
Lands. The romance of place and of action is dominant 
in this collection, but there are studies of character here 
which show that Mr. Finger can do more than one thing 
well. 

Of the two more recent volumes, Tales from Silver 
Lands is a collection of folk stories from South and Cen- 
tral America, for children as well as adults. The stories 

*Books by Charles J. Finger: Highwaymen (McBride), $3.00; In Law- 


less Lands (Kennerley), $2.50; Tales from Silver Lands (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.), $3.50; Bushrangers (McBride), $3.00. Illustrated by Paul Honore. 
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are strange and fascinating, and they are very beauti- 
fully told. Bits of personal narrative of the circum- 
stances under which the stories were told to Mr. Finger 
accompany most of them and serve as delightful intro- 
ductions. The style throughout is so simple as to be 
comprehensible to a child, and so beautiful that it will 
give pleasure to the most discerning reader. I can rec- 
ommend this volume without hesitation. 

The other book, Bushrangers, is much like Highway- 
men, and as good. It recounts the lives and adventures 
of certain notable English criminals who were trans- 
ported to Australia. There is a vivid sense of the 
Australian scene in some of the stories, and the personal 
narratives rise to a very high level of dramatic power. 
Bushrangers is an admirable book, good to read and to 
return to. 

If I overemphasize the romantic element in Finger’s 
work, it is because of the impression I have of romance 
in the man himself. His magazine, All’s Well, is a gal- 
lant and enjoyed adventure. I remember with what mis- 
givings I first learned of its establishment as a successor 
to Reedy’s Mirror. It seemed to me impossible that any- 
one should carry on a new magazine in such a way as to 
justify any claim to the tradition of William Marion 
Reedy. But Finger has done that thing, individually and 
unassumingly and beautifully. All’s Well is a magazine 
of warmth, of color and gusto and vitality — in a word, 
of Romance. Throughout it is an expression of a per- 
sonality that it is good to know, and that I hope to know 
better. I feel sure that Finger has not yet written his 
best books. I am eager to see what he will give us next. 
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Woodrow Wilson: The Man, His Times, and His Task, by 
Wiiuiam ALLEN WuiTe. (Houghton Mifflin, $5.) Perspective 
will be necessary for the great life of Woodrow Wilson, but a 
biography which will have the advantage of perspective will 
have to lose certain values that a contemporaneous narrative 
may possess. This simply told, readable story of the great man’s 
life possesses charm as well as historical value. Mr. White has 
always the precious gifts of vividness and spirit. His report of 
Mr. Tumulty’s story is a really memorable thing. Though 
deeply sympathetic with Wilson’s aims, the author wishes to be 
quite fair; and he shows us the darker places in the chiaroscuro 
of the late president’s life along with the brilliantly idealistic 
stretches. The book is beautifully made and well illustrated. 
F. L. M. 


The World and Its Meaning: An Introduction to Philosophy, by 
G. T. W. Patrick. (Houghton Mifflin, $3.50.) I am enthusi- 
astic about this book. It is the most readable work of its kind I 
have ever seen, and it is consistently stimulating and illumi- 
nating. Professor Patrick is an idealist, in the broader sense; 
but he is no fighter for a thesis, and he attempts to represent 
various schools of thought fairly. Perhaps the best thing about 
the work is that it is thoroughly alive: the reader who thinks 
philosophy a dusty study would do well to read this book and 
discover how closely identified the philosopher is with today’s 
problems. F. L. M. 


Backfurrow, by G. D. Eaton. (Putnam, $2.) Mr. Eaton’s 
novel of the soil contains more information about farm life than 
any other recent novel I have read. So weighted is it with facts 
that it might easily have fallen into any one of several kinds of 
propaganda. But the temptation has been resisted, and Back- 
furrow remains a novel — strongly built, highly unified in its 
essential nature as narrative. It is a good novel, remarkable for 
the number and variety of its characters and for the vividness 
of its total impression. This is not to say that all parts are 
equally well done. The earlier chapters are the better, I believe, 
and those near the end lack the power which the story at that 
point requires of them. A few characters remain vague and 
unconvincing: Morley, the philologist, the girl Daisy. But for 
the most part Eaton gives us a truthful and living gallery of 
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farm portraits. The style is adequate; though seldom distin- 
guished, it rises finely in certain brief descriptive passages. 
At first reading I was inclined to feel that Mr. Eaton’s picture 
of farm life, true as it is in every detail, is not the whole truth. 
My own experience of farming communities, which is at least as 
varied and intimate as his, has never met the lack of certain 
things which are absent from his novel; and hence I am inclined 
to wonder whether Mr. Eaton does not give a false emphasis to 
the uglier sides of rural life and the worse elements in rural 
society. But that is a question which his own conscience must 
answer. He was under no obligation — indeed, he had no pos- 
sible chance — to write a book that would interpret adequately 
every farming community in the Middle West. Such communities 
vary as greatly as the sections of cities. And my knowledge of 
Mr. Eaton’s artistic integrity leads me to believe that he has 
made a truthful rendering of the scene he chose. Backfurrow 
is a novel which I am able to admire, if not always to like. 
Ps 


James Branch Cabell, by Cart Van Doren. (Macbride, $1.) 
I am delighted with this first volume in the series of studies of 
contemporary writers which Macbride has announced. It is 
judicious without being heavy, and adequate but not academic. 
What a blessing it is to have a few critics like Van Doren, who 
know what they are about! This little volume will serve as 
guide and gateway to the Biography for many people, I should 
guess. And it will delight the older lovers of Cabell, who will 
find it stimulating even when they differ with it. Differ they 
will, of course, inevitably — each with a separate detail. My 
own petty quarrel is with the consignment of the Virginia pieces 
to ‘‘Cabell Minor’’: few volumes in the Biography have given 
me greater pleasure than The Cream of the Jest, which Cabell 
significantly puts just before Straws and Prayerbooks in his 
arrangement of the series. And I grieve, too, for From the 
Hidden Way, that exquisite byroad, which I take more often 
than any other of the shining ways of Poictesme. a. 3 


The Roar of the Crowd, by James J. Corsetr. (Putnam, $2.50.) 
Leslie Stephen tells somewhere about visiting in reverent mood 
the Horton neighborhood where Milton lived when he wrote 
‘*L’Allegro’”’ and ‘‘I] Penseroso.’’ But sedulous inquiry failed 
to locate any signs or memorials of the great poet. There was, 
however, a local hero, and residents proudly pointed out a monu- 
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ment to him: he was John Caunt, once-famous champion prize- 
fighter of the British Isles. 

Few pinnacles of fame reach nearer the clouds than that upon 
which perches precariously a heavyweight boxing champion. 
And few heavyweight boxing champions have enjoyed more gen- 
eral approval than ‘‘Gentleman Jim’’ Corbett. Even rigorists 
who would have scorned the offer of a ringside seat at a cham- 
pionship fight have cited with enthusiasm the fact that after 
Corbett had spoiled Sullivan’s beauty (such as it was) in wrest- 
ing the crown from his unwilling brow, and the new champion’s 
friends were celebrating the victory in floods of champagne at 
the Southern Athletic Club, Corbett himself turned down his 
wineglass and asked for a bumper of milk. The fact is that 
Corbett, unlike most champions, was not one hundred per cent. 
brute. He had something inside that hard skull of his which he 
constantly used. But why should I employ the past tense? For 
Jim Corbett still uses his brains, as this book fully demonstrates. 
Surely no champion ever before showed himself so versatile as 
‘‘Gentleman Jim’’ has since Fitzsimmons happened to cut short 
his ring career with that famous solar plexus. Other champions 
have gone to the bow-wows as fast as their money would take 
them; Corbett crowns an active career with this book, which is 
about as interesting, honest, and well-written an autobiography 
as one is likely to find in a month of Sundays. 

I don’t know how much editorial assistance its author had, 
but it is plain that the book is Corbett’s, and, in its way, it is 
almost as notable an achievement as the defeat of Sullivan. The 
story of the winning of the championship is in itself a little 
masterpiece of narrative. In short, the book is a knock-out. 

F. L. M. 


Arrowsmith, by Stncuarr Lewis. (Harcourt Brace, $2.) The 
latest volume in Sinclair Lewis’s social history of contemporary 
Amer’ 1 deals primarily with the medical profession as it flour- 
ishes ut the moment, and it is perhaps for the doctors to decide 
how true and how just it is. Judged as a novel it is not always 
artistically admirable, but it is immensely stimulating and di- 
verting. The character of Arrowsmith himself is finely and 
crisply realized — except in his final triumph: I cannot believe 
in it. Next to him in importance is the well-heeled apostle of 
Health, Pickerbaugh, and next to him are the many other 
medicos — Gottlieb, Duer, the Holy Wren, Hesselink, and the 
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rest. The women are less vigorously and effectively presented. 
Orchid, the fruity dub, is given most sharply. I can’t join in 
the chorus of admiration for Leora, either as woman or as char- 
acter. She seems to me sapless and unadmirable — and Lewis’s 
treatment of her shows conclusively that he regards her merely 
as a necessary adjunct of his tale, to be dealt with as econom- 
ically as possible. The second wife is poorly handled throughout. 
Personally I feel that the book loses power when Arrowsmith 
goes to New York — that from that point on it is less authentic, 
less racy, less alive. But certainly as a whole it is memorable 
and admirable. In sheer impact and solidity, I doubt if there is 
anything in the year’s grist that can touch it. we Es We 


Plumes, by LAURENCE STALuiNes. (Harcourt, Brace, $2.) Mr. 
Stallings is one more novelist to make us thank God for the fact 
of the draft, for as a means of providing an army it indicated 
unmistakably that there were several million men in the country 
who had to be compelled to be stupid. Richard Plume was not 
one of these; he acknowledges his stupidity in the first thing he 
says to his wife upon returning to her and to the child born 
during his service: ‘‘Oh, Esme,’”’ . . . ‘‘God forgive me for 
my folly.’’ He had been wounded, hideously disabled, and post- 
war America has nothing to offer him beyond hospitalization 
and forty-five dollars a month. Discharged from the hospital, he 
might have gone back to his job teaching science in a tiny south- 
ern college where the tradition of the Plumes — since the Revo- 
lution every generation of the family had contributed its quota 
of fighting men — would have impelled him to sit before the fire 
and romance about his wounds. He could have none of this, 
however; the ‘‘inner urge’’ was insistent that he remain in 
Washington and wrest a living for his family from bureaucratic 
eallosity. In the end, nevertheless, after his wound has three 
times been renewed, his leg is amputated, and he gives up de- 
feated. As pretty an arraignment of war as one could wish to 
see, and at times as trenchant writing. But of what avail is its 
bitterness, the tragedy of Esme’s broken love, the voiding of 
Richard’s usefulness? In twenty years young Dick will find his 
way into the first wave of whatever war is handiest, ‘‘ pressing 
where white plumes shine’ . . . as will our sons and those 
who come thereafter. G. C. 
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Ph. D.’s: Male and Female Created He Them, by LEoNnarpD 
Bacon. (Harper, $1.75.) Here are two quite delicious satires 
on the pursuit of the Ph. D..degree. I have been having a good 
time reading extracts from them to some candidates for the 
doctorate, to their great delectation. Mr. Bacon handles the 
ottava rima with true Byronic fluency. Lowell said in A Fable 
for Critics, 


‘‘There goes Halleck, whose Fanny’s a pseudo Don Juan, 
With the wickedness out that gave salt to the true one.’’ 


and the lines apply quite as well to ‘‘Sophia Trenton’’ — the 
first of Mr. Bacon’s poems — as to Halleck’s older satire on edu- 
cation. But Bacon is far more interesting, heaven knows, than 
Halleck, and shorter, too, which is no small superiority. Mr. 
Bacon appears to know something of nearly everything, and not 
to think very well of anything. Caruso ‘‘bays,’’ and Garden 
‘*squalls’’; Beowulf is a ‘‘pithecanthropic semi-epic blunder.’’ 
Speaking of Cambridge: 


For there are men as dull within that pale 
As e’er held forth at Harvard or at Yale, 


Perhaps even duller, for the British Dullness 
Is facile princeps, just like British Brilliance 
And much less rare. There is a depth and fullness 
About it, positive absence of resilience, 
And a polished quality of pure numskullness 
In army, navy, clergy, and civilians, 
And the flower of imbecility unstained 
In the university where it is trained. 


I like the second of the two poems the less because it attempts 
more of tragedy: it takes itself a little too seriously. 

We need nothing more than good satire: I wish Mr. Bacon 
long life and a free swing. F. L. M. 


A Boy at Gettysburg, by E.sm Sinemaster. (Houghton Mifflin, 
$1.75.) This is a good example of historical fiction for boys. It 
gives clearly the outlines and main events of the great battle, 
with some sense of perspective and relation to other events, and 
at the same time tells a story which boys will find worth their 
reading. ro A 
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Profiles from Home, by Eunice Tretsens. (Knopf, $1.50.) 
This is an extremely interesting volume of comment and criti- 
cism of contemporary America. It is intelligent, incisive, often 
brilliant. Yet there is not much of it that begs for a second 
reading. Among the best of the poems are ‘‘Night,’’ ‘‘The 
Visit,’’? ‘‘The Indian — Albuquerque.’’ In these a profound 
emotion lifts the irregular rhythms to memorable intensities. 
d. %. F. 


Beggars of Life, by Jim Tutuy. (A. & C. Boni, $3.) This 
‘*hobo autobiography’’ has been much praised, and I regret that 
I am unable to join the chorus. The work seems to me to be 
crude without being powerful, frequently horrible but seldom 
effective. There is nothing of the katharsis of tragedy, for the 
fact is that the story is not very convincing. These things may 
have all happened to Mr. Jim Tully, but he does not provide the 
richness and depth of detail, the vividness and poignance of 
feeling that are required to give us convincing consciousness of 
them. There is little to recall the mood, the ideas, or the power 
of Gorky’s Creatures That Once Were Men, with which this 
book has been compared. We are reminded, rather, of the super- 
ficialities of the cheap wood-pulp magazine. F. L. M. 


The Betrothed (I Promessi Sposi), by ALESSANDRO MANZONI, 
translated by Daniret J. Connor. (Maemillan, $3.) An ex- 
cellent contribution to the centenary of one of the greatest 
masterpieces of the nineteenth century romantic movement, is 
this publication of the best English translation of it. This is no 
place for a discussion of Manzoni, pleasant though the task 
might be. I can only advise everyone who does not know his 
great historical novel to read it, and those who do not read 
Italian to read it in Mr. Connor’s translation. I think it is 
Lockhart who quotes Walter Scott (with whom one inevitably 
compares Manzoni) as saying that I Promessi Sposi was the best 
novel he had ever read. F. L. M. 


O’Malley of Shanganagh, by DonN Byrne. (The Century Com- 
pany, $1.25.) This is another story written at times in that 
beautiful style which, in Messer Marco Polo, revealed Donn 
Byrne a writer to notice. It tells how de Bourke, weary of 
garrisons and discipline, retired to his quiet ancestral home at 
Shanganagh only to discover Sister Ursula walking among the 
bluebells of Drimmond. Then the rich shadows on the grass and 
the ‘‘great midsummer moon which wreaks purposeful magic 
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over the land’’ played him the sad trick that turned all his 
after life to tragedy. And unwisely he married Sister Ursula 
(who is Joan Bruce-Bennett out in the world) for love. London, 
breathless over Wilde’s vain genius, Paris, still in the floridness 
of the Second Empire, Monte Carlo’s calculated beauty, the blue 
poplin softness of the Mediterranean, and, finally, peaceful 
Venice with its drowsy ‘‘humpbacked streets,’’ its ornate palaces, 
and myriad churches — all these were but brief postponement of 
their ultimate separation. When they returned to gossipy Ire- 
land the convent took back its own and the bride returned to her 
first ‘‘husband,’’ climbing into heaven over the prostrate body 
of the drunken O’Malley. 

It is a moving and tragic love story, but it does not seem to 
add many cubits to Donn Byrne’s name. For he has wandered 
unprofitably from credible romance, has weakened illusion with 
the prosaic gaming tables of Monte Carlo and the real recentness 
of the Nineteenth Century. One feels too that the author gradu- 
ally falls off in poignancy as he writes to greater length — that 
O’Malley of Shanganagh misses the perfection of the shorter 
Blind Raftery just as the latter missed the perfection of the 
even shorter Messer Marco Polo. L. F. J. 


Dionysus in Doubt, by Epwin Aruineton Rosinson. (Maemil- 
lan, $1.75.) One does not read Robinson for entertainment, nor 
does one find much of it in this book. Of some other things 
which I have not preferred in his work, I find rather too much 
here. A school-teacherish tone, half whining and half evangel- 
ical, rises above the occasional epigrammatic crackle of the long 
poems about Dionysus and Demos. The reader is instructed, 
but in matters which seareely require either exegesis or iteration 
— to any conceivable reader of Robinson. The best things here, 
I think, are the dramatic ‘‘Genevieve and Alexandra’’ and 
‘‘Mortmain,’’ which have the etched, memorable characteriza- 
tion of Robinson at his best, and lack of that best only a degree 
of concentration. I must not omit mention of the eighteen son- 
nets, of which almost all are solid and memorable. J.T. F. 


In the Midst of Life, by AmprosE Bierce. (A. & C. Boni, $2.) 
One of the most commendable of recent publishing enterprises is 
‘‘The American Library,’’ of which this book is a part. In this 
series are to be found books that are somewhat aside from the 
orthodox path of literary study, but which have real importance 
and are worthy the fresh evaluation which newer critical stand- 
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ards may provide. Four of Herman Melville’s best books, three 
of Ambrose Bierce’s, selected stories by Fitz-James O’Brien, and 
selected works by Artemus Ward are among the titles. Four of 
the half dozen best books written in the American colonies be- 
fore the Revolution are available here (and two of them not con- 
veniently anywhere else): Crévecoeur’s Letters of an American 
Farmer, Cotton Mather’s Magnalia Christi Americana, Samuel 
Sewall’s Diary, and John Woolman’s Journal. I feel a per- 
sonal gratitude to the publishers, as must any lover of the older 
and more neglected American literature. F. L. M. 


The Best Stories of Sarah Orne Jewett, with a preface by WILLA 
CaTHER. (Houghton Mifflin, 2 vols., $4.) A large part of the 
charm of Sarah Orne Jewett lies in the fact that she loved her 
people. Perhaps she had a little condescension toward them, 
but her love was none the less deep and sincere; and it made 
the stories. This fact makes the reprint of the stories at this 
time, when so many artificial things are relied upon to make 
stories, a real service. There is nothing of formula, nothing 
of power induced from outside, in these stories. The Country 
of the Pointed Firs is included entire. Miss Cather, in her 
introduction, expresses the opinion that this book, with The 
Scarlet Letter and Huckleberry Finn have better prospect of 
permanence than any other American books. Certainly all three 
deserve permanence. F. L. M. 


Processional, by JouNn Howarp Lawson. (Seltzer, $2.) Here 
is a play which is alive and arresting and impressive. Mr. 
Lawson explains what he is trying to do so simply and clearly 
that I venture to quote at some length from his introduction: 

‘*T have endeavored to create a method which shall express the 
American scene in native idiom, a method as far removed from 
the older realism as from the facile mood of Expressionism. It 
is apparent that this new technique is essentially vaudevillesque 
in character — a development, a moulding to my own uses, of the 
rich vitality of the two-a-day and the musical extravaganza. 
I have built upon this ground for the very practical reason that 
it seems to me the only ground on which to build. The legitimate 
theatre seems without warmth or richness of method. It is only 
in the fields of vaudeville and revue that a native craftsmanship 
exists. Here at least a shining if somewhat distorted mirror is 
held up to our American nature.’’ 

The play in which Mr. Lawson has worked out these ideas 
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fairly cries out for the adjectives ‘‘crude’’ and ‘‘strong.’’ In a 


few places it seems to me bungling and unsure. Yet I find it 
vastly interesting. I know almost nothing about the contempo- 
rary theatre; but Processional seems to me clearly the most 
significant and promising play by an American writer which I 
have ever read. a. 38 


Sainte-Beuve, by LEwis FREEMAN Mott. (Appleton, $5.) Some 
months ago I tried at three different French bookshops in New 
York to buy Sainte-Beuve’s Lwndis. At one of them I was met 
by a complete ignorance of my author, and at the other two I 
was urged to buy Les Contemporains of Lemaitre, who, I was 
told, had superseded Sainte-Beuve. It is this experience that 
makes me question the very first remark in this book — that 
Sainte-Beuve’s fame ‘‘has not faded since his death fifty years 
ago.’’ I should be glad to be persuaded, however, that my ex- 
perience was but an incident of the bookseller’s trade and had 
no other significance. 

It is appropriate that a critical study of Sainte-Beuve should 
make much of the life and personality of its subject (as this one 
does), for that was Sainte-Beuve’s own method. Madame Allart, 
one of his inamoratas, well called him ‘‘the Plutarch of men of 
letters.’’ Moreover, it is not inappropriate that one who did so 
much to interpret contemporary foreign literatures to French- 
men, should himself find his biographer abroad. There have 
been various studies of Sainte-Beuve before this, as Professor 
Mott points out in his preface, but this is the first full consider- 
ation of his life, friendships, work, and influence. 

The author is master of this period of French literature, hav- 
ing already written an authoritative work on Renan. Only such 
a master could treat at all adequately the life of a man who had 
so wide an acquaintance among the literary workers of his time, 
and who depended so much upon them. Many men of letters 
are given careful and definite treatment in this book. Sainte- 
Beuve’s relations with Hugo and with Madame Hugo are, of 
course, discussed in detail. The discussions of the Port-Royal 
and the Lundis are excellent criticism. Altogether the book is 
an admirable one. F. L. M. 
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Initiation, by GEorcE Suivety. (Harcourt, Brace, $2.) Boy- 
hood, college, war, love, — these form the experiences through 
which John Mattison is initiated into life. Mr. Shively has no 
quarrel with life, beyond perhaps the fact of its inserutability. 
Initiation and then — is there ever realization? This idea would 
seem to be the basis upon which is reared a lovely structure. 
There is questing here which in limpid phrase falls not far short 
brilliance. But more than this, in so far as the work as writing 
goes, there is some hint of what we must come to expect in the 
novel: the necessity of romance. Autobiographical though 
Initiation is and real though Mattie and Mr. and Mrs. Mattison 
stand forth, nevertheless in the character of John, in his ever- 
seeking, there is essentially romance. And, as a matter of art, 
why not? Can there be permanency in the actual in an evolving 
world beyond that of mere record? What is permanent in life 
except aspiration, the quest for perfection — never the attain- 
ment? Who will do for realism what Flaubert and Emma 
Bovary did for the earlier romance? I think George Shively 
might. G. C. 


The Pilgrimage of Henry James, by VAN Wyck Brooks (Dut- 
ton, $2.50.) 

Scene: The Elysium of Authors. 

Pepys. —I did hear some talk last night between Sir William 
and his lady of new books about to be writ in which some more 
dead authors’ souls were to be looked at. 

Poe.— Ah me! Would that some sweet valley of oblivion 
might fold us in, being dead — some happy valley out of time, 
out of space, no more ghoul-haunted by psychology! Nevermore! 

Johnson. — Sir, you should have trained up your own biogra- 
pher. Now look at Bozzy! Besides, there is no such word as 
psychology. 

Maupassant. — Ah, zat Docteur Collins! Le béte affreuz! 

Twain. — Oh, you’ve been psyched too, have you? Well, so’ve 
I — psyched all to hell. What about you, James, old top? 

James. —TI have not infrequently asked myself in an effort 
(or if it was not effort perhaps it was in any case a more or less 
definable attempt) to capture what might conceivably be my 
feeling or impression, though ever so slightly impacted from the 
supposition, if [ should be as you say in your delightfully, 
although in the least degree coarsely, vulgar idiom ‘‘psyched.’’ 
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Such consternation among the dead may one imagine in view 
of contemporary methods of biography. But I am in danger of 
being misunderstood as a fault-finder in regard to the book under 
review, and I hasten to say that I do not believe that Mr. Brooks 
has overworked his psychological inferences; nor has he once 
taken the name of Freud in vain. I believe this book to be one 
of the most brilliant pieces of literary criticism that has appeared 
in this country. It is superior to the author’s Ordeal of Mark 
Twain, being sounder in its theories and more perfect in its form 
and style. The author gets inside the Jamesian personality so 
thoroughly that one has the sense of reading autobiography as 
he proceeds. There is a growing tone of tragedy toward the end 
of the book ; the story has much more pathos for me than Hale’s 
once famous story of a political expatriate. The only thing I 
object to in the book is, if the bull may be pardoned, something 
that is not in it. A review of the effect of the war upon James’ 
life and ambitions might have detracted from the unity of the 
work, but it is necessary to the factual narrative. Finally, I 


have every confidence in the permanence of this book. 
F. L. M. 


The Human Touch, by Lyman P. PowE.u. (Putnam, $2.50.) 
In spite of Doctor Powell’s denial, this is a book of reminis- 
cences; but it is something more than that, for the author uses 
his reminiscences to enforce his belief in the importance of sheer 
human relationship. As all who know him recognize, Doctor 
Powell has a genius for friendship, and even for acquaintance, 
and this book witnesses that genius. He is proud of his ‘‘touch”’ 
with the famous, but he has example for that in Horace and a 
thousand writers since Horace. Yet he thinks too consistently 
well of all men, and his optimism is sometimes distressing. His 
boast, ‘‘I have never been the last to get on the bandwagon,’’ 
comes too near to being the keynote of the book. There is an 
interesting chapter on university extension, of which the author 
was one of the leading proponents. F. L. M. 





